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NOVEMBER    28th    and  29th 


LOUISVILLE  MEMORIAL  AUDITORIUM 


SECOND  PAIR 
Tuesday  evening,  November  28 
Wednesday  evening,  November  29 

THE  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY 

PRESENTS 

~~J-li£  JLoM,uville  {pliillia,tcmoH,LC  Otcliedta 

SOLOIST:  ALEXANDER  UNINSKY,  PIANIST 

WAGNER  INTRODUCTION  TO  ACT  III  "LOHENGRIN" 

BRAHMS  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  C  MINOR 

Un  poco  sostenuto-allegro 

Andante  sostenuto 

Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

Adagio-allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


TCHAIKOVSKY  CONCERTO  NO.  1  IN  B  FLAT  MINOR 

for  piano  and  orchestra 

Allegro    non  troppo  e  molto  maestoso- 

allegro  con  spirito 
Andantino  simplice 
Allegro  con  fuoco 


The  STEINWAY  is  the  Official  Piano  of  the 
Louisville  Philharmonic  Orchestra 


BY  FANNY  BRANDEIS 

RICHARD  WAGNER  PRELUDE  TO  ACT  III,  LOHENGRIN 

( 1813-1883 ) 

The  second  net  of  "Lohengrin"  closes  with  the  procession  to  the  Church  for  the  marriage 
Of  Elsa  and  Lohengrin.  The  curtain  falls  as  they  cross  the  threshold,  and  when  it  lifts  for 
the  thud  act,  we  hear  the  famous  bridal  chorus,  sung  by  attendants  and  guests,  as  the  couple 
enter  their  castle  room.  The  Prelude  to  the  third  act,  with  the  rising  tones  of  the  trombones 
and  the  soaring  spirit  of  felicitation,  expresses  the  emotions  of  relief  and  happiness  of  all  who 
had  been  concerned  with  Elsa's  plight  and  rejoiced  at  her  miraculous  rescue  by  the  Knight  of 
the  Swan.  There  is  an  exquisite  middle  section,  with  woodwinds  singing  a  tender  air,  but 
the  chief  essence  of  the  short  piece  is  virility,  and  it  ends,  as  it  begins,  with  brass  proclaiming 
again  the  triumphant  opening  theme. 

JOHANNES  BRAHMS  SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  C  MINOR,  OP.  68 

(1833-1897) 

In  the  summer  that  Brahms  was  twenty  he  went  to  Dusseldorf  to  visit  Robert  Schumann, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  Brahms  played  for  him  his  first  piano  Sonata,  Opus  1,  and 
Schumann  sent  a  message  to  Clara,  his  wife,  saying,  "Come,  you  will  hear  such  music  as  you 
have  never  heard  before."  This  is  interesting,  for  it  proves  that  Schumann  recognized  at 
once  in  what,  compared  to  his  later  works,  is  one  of  Brahms'  weakest  compositions,  the  marked 
genius  of  the  young  man  who  had  come  so  diffidently  to  him— the  great  composer  who  matured 
so  slowly,  and  exercised  such  patience  and  restraint  before  invading  the  Held  of  large  orchestral 
compositions  that  Schumann  was  long  since  dead,  and  could  not  know  the  complete  vindica- 
tion of  his  immediate  judgment. 

Brahms  was  forty-three  when  he  completed  and  performed  his  first  symphony.  For 
years  the  scheme  of  it  and  various  themes  had  been  developing  (one  he  had  used  in  a  move- 
ment for  violin  and  piano  composed  as  a  gift  for  Schumann,  twenty  years  earlier)  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  the  work  was  not  released  until  it  fulfilled  the  rigorous  standards  he 
always  demanded  of  himself. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  a  long,  slow  Introduction.  There  is  nothing  extraneous  here, 
nothing  that  is  dispensed  with  in  the  Allegro.  The  first  violins  move  chromatically  C,  C  sharp' 
D,  over  an  inexorable  beat  of  kettledrum  and  basses,  a  progression  used  throughout  the 
movement.  The  Allegro  is  announced  by  a  strong  blow  of  the  kettledrum.  The  chief 
theme  given  out  by  violins,  ascending  in  broad  steps,  is  enunciated  with  incalculable  vigor. 
In  this  movement  it  is  the  rhythm  that  stands  out,  and  a  tremendous  sense  of  power  and 
drive.  With  the  perfect  sense  of  unity  of  structure,  of  which  Brahms  was  ever  a  master, 
the  movement  closes  as  it  opens,  Poco  Sostenuto,  with  the  symmetry  of  an  arch  that  rises 
and  descends  to  the  same  level.  Again  there  is  the  reiterated  C  by  drums  and  basses, 
while  the  violins  climb  slowly  and  dramatically  to  a  stern  closing. 

The  Andante,  beginning  quietly  with  a  song  of  great  purity,  develops  an  extraordinary 
intensity  of  feeling  in  the  first  ten  bars.  There  are  haunting  passages  for  oboe  and  clarinet, 
and  later  a  solo  violin  enters  with  the  horn,  first  to  sing  the  opening  theme,  and  then,  while 
the  horn  continues  its  song,  to  soar  above  in  a  short  rhapsody  and  maintain  its  solitary  way 
to  a  calm  ending. 

"Grazioso"  is  a  perfect  word  to  describe  the  charm  of  the  clarinet  song  which  begins  the 
third  movement,  and  the  gracious  way  it  is  joined  by  other  winds  over  a  soft  flurry  of  notes 
from  the  strings.  Brahms,  as  other  of  the  Romantic  composers,  departed  from  the  traditional 
Minuet,  though  a  lightness  of  spirit  in  the  music  is  akin  to  the  classic  form,  and  a  middle 
section,  in  which  the  music  becomes  quite  agitated,  corresponds  to  the  Trio  of  the  conven- 
tional third  movement.  After  this  the  clarinet  repeats  the  opening  song,  and  growing  "little 
by  little  more  tranquil"  this  exquisite  movement  comes  to  a  dreamy  close. 

The  slow  Introduction  to  the  last  movement  opens  with  a  dark  version  of  the  theme 
that  later  becomes  the  pure  embodiment  of  sunlight.  Out  of  the  somber  violence  of  this 
Introduction  emerges  a  section  of  such  magical  beauty  that  it  must  ever  find  its  special  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  music  lovers.  Over  tremulous  tones  of  the  strings  there  is  a  passionate 
horn  call  which,  once  heard,  is  unforgettable.  With  the  same  intensity  it  is  repeated  by  the 
flute,  then  with  absolute  inevitability,  trombones  intone  a  chorale  four  bars  in  length;  into 
these  sounds  is  compressed  all  the  fervor  of  Brahms'  religion.  The  horn  calls  once  more  and 
as  the  tones  float  off  in  veiled  quiet,  it  is  as  if  mists  roll  away  and  the  sun  shines  forth.  In 
strong  C  major  the  strings  give  out  the  theme  that  was  suggested  in  the  Introduction  and  as 
the  full  orchestra  takes  it  up,  a  feeling  of  complete  freedom  pervades  the  music.  The  whole 
movement  is  joyous;  the  second  theme,  more  lyric  than  the  first,  is  but  another  voice  in  the 
same  rich,  emotional  pattern.  Fragments  of  the  horn  call  break  through,  to  remind  us  of 
the  lofty  spirit  of  the  Introduction,  and  just  before  the  end  of  the  movement,  in  the  full 
energy  of  the  Coda,  the  chorale  is  again  proclaimed,  by  strings  and  brass,  in  a  noble  affirmation 
of  faith  and  joy. 


J  Vole*  an  ike  ffy  tamtam  _  continued 
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PETER  ILITCH  TCHAIKOVSKY  CONCERTO  NO.  1  IN  B  FLAT  MINOR 

The  way  of  Tchaikovsky  with  his  compositions  was  often  hard,  and  lie 


severe  critic  who  at  the  same  time  was  friendly  disposed  to  me."  The  critic  was  too  severe 
and  in  his  anger  and  hurt  feelings,  Tchaikovsky  erased  Ruhinstein's  name  from  the  dedication 
and  offered  it  to  Hans  Von  Bulow.    That  artist,  who  had  amazingly  and  boldly  championed 


the  music  of  the  two  irreconcilables,  Wagner  and  Brahms,  accepted  the  dedication  with  words 
of  high  praise,  and  gave  the  Concerto  its  first  performance  in  Boston,  in  1875. 

The  Concerto  opens  with  a  long,  majestic  Introduction;  the  piano  enters  with  creit 
chords  flung  like  a  challenge  across  the  broad  theme  of  the  strings.  The  time  quickens  and 
the  first  theme  proper,  based  on  an  Ukrainian  folk  song,  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  move- 
ment is  built  by  the  orchestra,  and  new  material,  very  Slavic,  is  used  before  a  lone  cadenzi 
brings  a  brilliant  close. 

The  second  movement  combines  the  qualities  of  slow  movement  and  Scherzo  A  flute 
gives  out  a  melting  song  which  the  piano  takes  up  and  embellishes.  The  Scherzo  breaks  in 
the  orchestra  playing  a  vivacious  waltz  against  the  piano's  tracery.  A  cadenza  leads  to  a 
repetition  of  the  slow  section.  The  piano  boldly  opens  the  final  Allegro  with  a  brilliant 
mazurka,  which  returns  often,  always  with  reckless  energy.  But  another  theme  vies  with  it 
in  importance-a  broad  melody,  warm  and  rich.  The  Coda,  based  upon  these  two  melodies 
brings  a  dynamic  end  to  the  Concerto. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  great  contemporaries  of  the  19th  century.  Each  was  a 
Romantic,  yet  each  approached  his  art  in  an  entirely  individual  and  diametrically  opposed 
way;  Wagner  the  operatic  writer,  Brahms  the  symphonist  and  composer  of  Chamber  music, 
and  Tchaikovsky,  the  eclectic  of  the  three,  equally  expressive  in  opera  or  for  orchestra. 

Wagner  was  the  most  original.  He  broke  into  new  fields;  there  was  no  music  drama, 
as  such,  before  him,  and  the  extent  of  his  influence  on  the  music  to  come  only  ended  with 
the  first  World  War,  when  the  opposition  to  the  German  mind  and  philosophy  he  expressed 
became  fixed.  Brahms,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Beethoven,  in  spite  of  his  romantic  ap- 
proach, was  still  the  classicist,  if  we  accept  Donald  Tovey's  statement  that  Classicism  means 
"a  specific  form  of  'maturity,'  the  condition  of  things  in  which  the  style  is  the  straightforward 
result  of  the  matter,  and  the  matter  is  self-consistent  .  .  .  and  suitable  for  artistic  treatment." 
Consider  the  compositions  of  Brahms,  and  it  must  be  admitted  they  measure  up  to  this  definition. 
Tchaikovsky's  music  is  almost  autobiographical,  so  personal  it  is,  and  in  his  insistence  on  the 
predominance  of  sensation  over  intellect  and  expressiveness  over  formal  balance  and  propor- 
tion, his  music  is  the  most  romantic  of  the  three. 

Personally  they  differed  interestingly  in  their  attitudes  to  their  own  work.  Wagner  seems 
always  to  have  been  satisfied  with  each  opera  as  it  emerged;  Brahms  almost  never  found  the 
result  equal  to  his  demands,  and  generously  accepted  criticism  from  those  whom  he  most 
respected  (Clara  Schumann  and  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg,  particularly)  and  made  changes 
as  they  suggested.  Tchaikovsky  suffered  agonies  in  the  emotions  of  composing  but  usually 
found  his  compositions  good  and  praised  them,  while  Brahms  spoke  belittlingly  of  his. 

Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  admired  one  another  personally,  diough  they  had  little  under- 
standing of  each  odier's  work,  for  to  Brahms,  form  and  thematic  material  were  equally  im- 
portant, while  to  Tchaikovsky,  the  melody  was  the  thing.  Unlike  Brahms,  he  seldom  actually 
developed  a  theme,  resorting  to  repetition,  with  contrasting  orchestration,  to  create  variety. 
Both  had  no  use  for  Wagner,  and  he  was  sneering  towards  the  Russian  and  disdained  the 
German.  The  discussion  could  be  extended  endlessly;  it  might  be  enlightening  and  enter- 
taining to  contrast  three  contemporary  composers  of  the  20th  century.  What  shall  we  say 
about  Stravinsky,  Hindemith  and  Shostakovich?    Can  we  find  a  parallel? 


THE  NEXT  PAIR  OF  CONCERTS 
Tuesday,  Jan.  9         Memorial  Auditorium         Wednesday,  Jan.  10 
Soloist:  Fritz  KREISLER 
Box  Office  Sale  Opens  Tuesday,  January  2 
Mail  orders  now.    Please  enclose  full  remittance  and  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Main  Floor:  $2.40,  $1.80  Balconies:  $1.80,  $1.20 

(Tax  Incl.) 

Louisville  Philharmonic  Society,  313  West  Walnut  JA.  1289 


THE  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY,  INCORPORATED 
Maintaining  and  Operating  the 

JLouuvdic  ip/u/Iiatmo/iLc  C^tcltedta. 
OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

MR.  LISLE  BAKER,  JR   President 

MR.  J.  ALEXANDER  STEWART  1^  Vice-President 

MRS.  MORRIS  B.  BELKNAP  3,,/  Vice-President 

MRS.  ANNA  H.  SETTLE    Secretaru 

MR.  ELDEN  DURAND,  JR  Treasurer 

MR.  Winthrop  Allen  Mil  T.  V.  Hahtnett  Mil  Albert  M.  Seco 

Miss  Helen  Boswell  Mil  Joseph  Hrrz  Mil  Charles  Tachau 

Mrs.  J.  Welburn  Brown      Mrs.  Donald  D.  John  Mr.  Wilton  H.  Terstegce 

Major  Dann  Byck  Mrs.  R.  Allan  Neulett  Mrs.  Oscar  Von  Allmen 

(Represented  by  Mrs.  Byck) Mrs.  William  J.  Netiieuton  Mr.  Robert  S.  Whitney 

Miss  Marie  Cutterman         Mrs.  Glorce  YV.  Norton,  Jr.  Mr.  H.  F.  Willkie 

Mil  Martin  L.  Schmidt 

HONORARY  LIFE  DIRECTOR 
MR.  CUSTAVE  A.  BREAUX 


ORCHESTRA  PERSONNEL  FOR  1944-45 


FIRST  VIOLIN 
Edwin  Idelcr,  Concertmaster  Charles  Letzler, 


Harold  Wich 
Mary  Poore 
J.  C.  Shacklette 

Edwin  Sinder,  Principal 
Ruth  Chatfield 
Eugenia  Miley 

VIOLA 
Carl  Eckhart,  Principal 
E.  J.  Wotawa 
Laura  Schafer 
Doris  Miller 
Lloyd  Kranz 
Ruth  Beust 

VIOLONCELLO 
Grace  Whitney,  Principal 
Raul  Bignon 
Minette  Roessler 
John  Zurfluh 
Virginia  Mclntire 
Marilyn  Hurst 

BASS 

Albert  Sego 
Calvin  Bisha 
Homer  Marple,  Pfc. 
Betty  Jane  Olliges 
Jarrett  Fankhauser,  T5 

TUBA 
Jarrett  Fankhauser,  T5 


Alberta  Zurfluh 
Louise  Willmoth 
Carol  Breitenstein 

SECOND  VIOLIN 
Mary  Catherine  Smith 
Lawrence  Fitzmayer 

FLUTE  AND  PICCOLO 
J.  T.  Jackman 
Frank  Bimmerle 
Conrad  Crocker,  Pfc. 

OBOE 
Carl  Genovese 
Joseph  Hitz 

ENGLISH  HORN 
Joseph  Hitz 

CLARINET 
Charles  Torode 
Richard  Bassett,  T5 

BASSOON 
Eleanor  Torode 
Hugo  Marple,  Pfc. 

FRENCH  HORN 
lean  Mcllvain 
Robert  Zehner,  T4 
Nicholas  Poccia,  T5 
William  Voorhies,  Pfc. 


Ass't.  Concertmaster 
Sgt.  Eric  Alenius 
W.  A.  Anient 
Phyllis  Krebs 
Marjorie  Angel 

Virginia  Lipphard 
Jean  Wilson 
Ruth  Scheidt 

TRUMPET 
Robert  Hance,  C.  W.  O. 
Ruth  Magec 
John  Colbert,  Pfc. 

TROMBONE 
Ernest  E.  Lyon 
Herbert  Owens 
S/Sgt.  Sam  Rosenberg 

TIMPANI 
E.  L.  Ward 

PERCUSSION 
Sara  Scott 
Zada  Wagaman 

LIBRARIAN 
J.  T.  Jackman 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER 
Joseph  Hitz 

CHORUS  MANAGER 
Miss  Marie  Gutterman 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Clifford  W.  Menz,  Manager 
Mrs.  Marshall  H.  Roberts,  Director  of  Women's  and  Children's  Activities 
Mrs.  Louis  V.  Cassilly,  Executive  Secretary 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  THIRD  FLOOR  DURAND'S  -  313  WEST  WALNUT  -  JA.  6690 


TO   THE  PATRONS 
of 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  symphony  orchestras  cannot  depend  entirely  on 
mcoirie  derived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  for  then-  financial  security  The  Louis 
ville  Philharmonic  Society  is  deeply  grateful  to  the  large  number  of  friends  of 
the  orchestra  whose  generous  gifts  are  making  possible  the  present  splendid 
season  by  the  Louisville  Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Our  list  of  Patron  members  is 
made  up  of  Louisville  citizens,  organizations  and  business  firms  who  believe  as 
we  do  that  our  orchestra  is  making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  civic  and  cultural 
welfare  of  our  city. 

Classes  of  Patron  Membership  are  based  on  the  amounts  of  annual  donations 
to  the  Patron  Fund  of  the  Louisville  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  are  as  follows: 

ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 
Active  $100.00  or  over  Annual  Associate  85.00  to  $24.99 

Sustaining  Associate  $25.00  to  $99.99       Contributing  Associate  $4.99  or  less. 


c&  


MAKING  MUSIC  SERIES 

Youth  Concerts 

On  November  15th  and  16th  over  four  thousand  young  people  of  Jefferson 
County,  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany  heard  the  opening  concerts  in  the  Making 
Music  Series.  The  Philharmonic  Society  regards  these  concerts  as  one  of  its 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important  services  it  can  render  our  community 
since  the  entire  musical  future  of  Louisville  and  environs  will  soon  fall  to  these 
many  young  people  who  are  now  attending  the  Music  Making  concerts. 

The  remaining  concerts  in  this  series  are  scheduled  as  follows,  at  the  Memorial 
Auditorium: 

February  14th  at  2:30  for  elementary  pupils;  February  14th  at  3:30  for  Junior 
and  Senior  High  School  pupils.  February  15th-the  same  place,  time  and  concerts. 

March  21st  at  2:30  for  elementary  pupils;  March  21st  at  3:30  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  pupils.   March  22— the  same  place,  time  and  concerts. 

April  17th  at  2:30  for  elementary  pupils;  April  17th  at  3:30  for  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  pupils.   April  18th— the  same  place,  time  and  conceits. 

Single  admissions:  Students,  30c  tax  included;  adults,  75c  tax  included. 

Season  tickets  for  remaining  three  concerts:  Students,  75c  tax  included;  adults, 
$1.80  tax  included. 

February  14th  and  15th 
JOHN  JACOB  NILES,  Guest  Artist 


YOUR  LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
ON  THE  AIR 
Every  Friday  at  9:30  p.m.    •    Station  WAVE 
Sponsored  by 

The  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company 


SPECIAL  CONCERT 

Saturday  Evening,  December  16      •       Memorial  Auditorium 

ARGENTINITA 

"Spain's  No*  1  Dancer"— Time  Magazine. 
"A  whole  theatre  in  herself jV.  Y.  Times 

and  her  entire  company  of  Spanish  Dancers  including 

PILAR  LOPEZ 


with  members  of  the 

LOUISVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 
ROBERT  WHITNEY,  Conductor 

Mail  Orders  Now  Please  enclose  full  remittance  and 

313  West  Walnut  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope 

$1.00,  $1.50,  $2.00,  §2.50,  $3.00  (Tax  Included) 
Box  Office  Opens  Monday,  December  11  at  DuRand's.    Phone  JA  1289 


